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ABSTRACT 

The definitional and conceptual structure of the 
Ssman model of ilnstitution building is described in great detail, 
eaphasizing its philosophic and process assumptions and its latent^ 
dynamics* The author systematically critiques the^ Esraan model in 
terms of its (1) specificity to the universe of institution building, 
(2) generalizability across societies and cultures, (3) ability to 
discriminate between 'varied institution 'building situations^ and 
tasks, (U) utility for strategizing and engineering, (5) ability to 
focus not only on the client system but also on the pa'ture ?ind 
structure of the system of advice, (6)^^ ability to include dual focus, 
on internal organizational design and/external institutional , 
interfaces, (7) mobility in shifting analysis between molecular and 
molar configurations, and (8) utility for explanation and 
operationalization. The author concludes that although the Esman 
model has oade a valuable contribution to the study of institution 
building in the past, the time is ripe for a new' conceptual leap' in^ 
the field. (Author/ JG) 
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IIISTITUTIONAL APPROACHES 
TO INNOVATION AND ffilArJGE:' 
A REVIEW OP THE ESI-IAN KODEL 
• -OF. INSTITUtaON BUILDING 

' :> . By H. S. Bhola->^ 



Daring the last twenty years or mor^, institutional approaches to 
innovatijOn and chan-ge Have cone to be a part of the prc^scription for de- 
veloping the Tlurd World. Social change, it is suggested, vdll come 
through changes within existing institutions and through building new 
institutions. Modernization will be mediated through modernizing insti- 
tutional structures. 

These institutional a'pproaches, in themselves, have varied con- 
siderably in scope and emphasis. Some have focussed on the design of ' 
institutions of public adr&inistratioiL^d governance,"^ others, on build- 
ing institutional, structures specially suited to handling developmental 
2 

tasks, still others ha/e taken up the challen*ge to promote entrepreneur- 

3 ' ' 

ship^ within institutions which, they suggest, v?ould lead to organ- 
izational innovation and improved productivity. Again, institutional 
approaches have been interpreted broad.ly enough to include the trans- 
formation of the total set of political, social and economic institutions 
and they have been narrowed down to focus onl;^N)n the design of the human 
architecture of a particular organization.^ ^ 

Ofter over the last many^ years, U3AID in its technical asslst^nco 
efforts in the developing' worlcL hac worked" from Iho position that the 
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developing countries of the Third World could be best helped by giving 
them gifts that would keep on giving; by assisting them, thai is, in 
developing new and modernizing institutions that would ultifaately t^^ans- 
form those societies from traditional to modernist, problem-solving 
syste-^.s. AID has worked as a catalyst in bringing together the intellec- 
tual resoiarces of American universities to analy::e, elaborate, and tackle 
the problems of, what has come to be described as, the institution build- 
ing: process; and it has acted as an underwriter to send scores of insti- 
tution builders to the Third World to ply their trarie of institution 
building. 

The Esman model of institution building, a product of this USAID 
thrust, was first presented in the International Develo-pment Review^ in 
1962 and haS' been widely applied during the last ten or more years both 
within and outside of the Inter-University Research Program .on Insti- 
tution Building. Seldom have conceptualizations in social sciences met 
such good fortune. 

- ^ 'This model has also been widely critiqued, both formally and in 

terms of operational utility. Critics have pointed to problems of its 
orientation, and its definitions and categories.^ Users have found it 
difficult. to operationalize certain concepts or to I'ind referents when 
engaged in institution building in rcal-lifc situations. 

The criticisms havc^ not been fatol. Ihc model is very much alive. 
Users and reviewers iiave b< <^n critical^ inil t lu y havo also been alv/nys im- . 
prox'^srd. Tho Ksman moclcl did provide thom witli a ian^ua^e of discourse lor the 
univi.'rs(» institution buildin^^. Howt-ver, altor twenty voars ol oxperiencc 
with institution huilding, it is' tirno lo build upon tho accumulated work of 
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Esman and others in the hope of achieving a cumulation of results in more 
dynamic and more povjcrful models and approache^s. 



The Ssmaii Model 
of Institution Building 

This section is tased on a chapter by Esmah in Institution Building 

and Development ; From Concepts to Applications , edited by Joseph W. Eaton. 

^ 8 

Here Esman has used a graphic artifact, a diagram, to sum up the terms 
composing the model. -That diagram is reproduced below: 



Institutji on 

Institut5,on variables: 
leadership 
doctrine 
program 
resources 
internal structure 



4j Transactions! ^ 



Linka^^es 



enabling linkages 
functional linkages 
normative linkages 
diffused linkages 



Figure 1. The Institution -Building Universe, 



Esman defines his terms thus: 



Inctj tution-Bullrl 

"Institution-building may bo defined as the planning, structuring, 
and guidance of iv-.w or reconstituted organ ligations which (a) embody changes 
in values, functions, physical, and/or social technologies, (b) establish, 
footer, ar.d protect nou nor;native relationships and action ratterns, and 



(c) obtain support and complementarity in the environment 
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Leadership , 

Leadorship is considered to be the single most critical element in , 
insti+ution building. It refers to "the c^^oup of persons who are actively 
engaged in the formulation of the doctrine and program of the institution 
and who direct its operations and relationships with the environment...; , 
The leadership group comprises both the holders of formally designated 

leadership positions and others who exercise important continuingx influence 

„10 

over the institution's activities. 
Doctrine 

Doctrine is defined by Esman as "the specification of values, 
objectives, and 9peratiohal methods underlying s'ocial action. ""^"^ Thus 
doctrine covers' both goals andv styles of action. Additionally, doctrine 
includes and is deiived from themes shared by the orgajii^ as well 
as by its external environment. 

^ ProCTam 

Program in Esman 's formulation refers to "those actions which are 

* related to the performance of functions and servic^^ constituting the ^ 

„12 

output of the institution. 
Resources 

fies^ources are defined in Esman 's paper as "the financial, physical, 
human tochnolo/;^ical and informational inputs of the institution." 
Later Iti the same chapter Esman classifies resources as "legal and 
political authority, personnel, funds, eouipment, facilities, and infor- 
nation. 



Internal Structure 

Internal structure is defined as "the structure and processes 

established for the operation of the institution and for its main- 
15 

tenance." , 

« • ' ''"^ 
Transactions * 

» 

Transactions are specif ic' exchanges , Four typos* 

of transactions are seen as being made to maintain a network of exchange 

relationships with a limited number. of organizations in the environment. 

These transactions are made' for: (l) gaining support and overcoming 

resistance, (2) exchanging resources, (3) structuring the environment, 

16 

and (^) transferring norms and values. 
Linkages 

Linkages are patierns of "inlerdepondoncies which exist beiweon 

' !fl7 

an institution and othor relevant parts of the society.** 
Four types of linkages are suggested: . 
Enabling Linka/^es "with organizations and social groups which 

control the allocation of authority and resources needed by the institution 

J. J? J- • m18 ^ 
to t unction. 

Functional Linkar:es "with those organizations performing functions 
and services which are complementary in a production sense, which supply 
the inputs and which use the outputs of the institution."*''^' 

Normative Linka^'^es "with institutions which incorporate norms and 

values (positive or negative) which are relevant to the doctrine and pro- 

20 

gram of the institution." 
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Diffused Linkag:es "with elements in the society which -cannot 

21 

clearly be identified by membership in formal organization," 

22 

In his 1972 paper; - from which we have been quoting definitions 
in this section, Esman discussed the assumptions underlying the model, 
its context, and its functions. An analysis of those assumptions must 
precede the various critiques of the model and an evaluation of those 
critiques. ^ 

This analysis addresses two issues: (l) the paradigmati<!!^context 
of the model; and (2) the dynamic content, if any, of the model. 



The Paradigmatic .Context of 
the Esman Model 



Diagrams and flow charts are often inadequate representations 
of the theoretical approaches th^^y s^ek to present. Such diagramatic 
representations are always anchored in a particular world view, They 
reflect a set of assumptions, and project particular valu«^ positions. 
That is, they have a particular paradigmatic context. Esman* s diagram 
is thus an incomplete representation of his approach. Improtant state- 
ments lie scattered elsewhere. 

The following statements may be seen as constituting what we 
have called the pajfkdigmatic context of the model: 

1. Significant contemporary change--especially in developing 
societies — can be deliberately planned and guided. It need 
not bo random and autonomous. 
1.1 Change .involves "qualitative changes in norms in behavior ' 
paiierns, in individual and croup relationships, in now 
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perceptions of goal^ as well as means. It is not concerned 

with reproducing familiar patterns, with "marginal deviations 

from previous practices, or with incremental improvements in 

' '23 . 

efficiency. The dominant theme is innovation." 
2. Initiatives for deliberately planned and guided change in 
a society are taken by an elite in that society, and, within 
settings of technical assistance, also by technical elites 
from donor countries and organizations, 
, 3/ Inducing planned change in developing societies involves 

promotion, within those societies,^ of "new physical and social 
technologies." 

3.1 Tnese physical and social technologies, while new and inno- 
vative, should nonetheless be related to the "felt needs" 
of the people to whom they are offered. 

The efficient assinvilation- of new physical and social tech- 
nologies requires that the social environment of the client 
system provide supporting values, norms, processes, and 
structures which usually are not present when the^s^new tech- 
nologies are introduced. 

^.1 Cultures have to change to incorporate the new physical and 
social technologies offered to them. 

k,2 Innovations should be viewed as experiments. Technological • 
innovations must be adapted to local conditions and realities 
without, however, abandoning the innovative thrust as the 
price of survival. 
5. Promoting new physical and social technologies requires the 
creation of new institutions within client systems and changes 

9 
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within the structures of existing institutions. This process, 
deccribed as iastitubion building, is not only an important 
approach to social chanf:e, it' can be considered generic. 
Institutions are defined to include only formal institutions. 
Often, a bureaucratic structure is assumect. 
Tne institution building approach to change is applicable 
both in intra- and in"':ernational contexts of planned change. 
Institution building is not organisation building, for an 
organization is not a,n institution. An institution is an 
organization and its network of support in the environment. 
■ In other words, an institution is "a change-producing and 
change-protecting formal organization and the network of 
support it develops in the environment." 

Institubion^lity then denotes that **at least certain relation- 
ships and action patterns incorporated in the organization 
' are normative both within the organisation and for other social 
units, and that some support and complementarity in the envir- 
onment has been attained . , 

Institutionality according to the model assumes the following 
five conditions: 

(i) Technical capacity has been established within the organ- 
ization. 

(ii) Taero is commitment to orgcmizational^ norms both within 
the organization and in the environment. That is, "inno- 
vative norms and action patterns are valued vdthin the 
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organization and by the larger society and are incor- 
porated into the behavior of linked organizations and 

fTTOUpG. 

(iii) The organization has' retained its innovative thrust and 
has not merely survived at the cost of some sort of 
goal displacement, 
(iv) It has a good image in the environment, 
(v) A spread effect (from the organization to other organ- ^ 
izations within the environment) has taken place. 

10. Good change is never coercive. 

11. Change is a process that is at the same time political and 
educational, 

11.1 Cudn^^e processes may be cultural - (relying on strategies 
related to values, attitudes, symbols, emotions, indoc- 
trination and other subcognitive methods), technolofvical 
(relying on strategies involving intellectual commitments 
to changed roles and work patterns), and political (involving 
redistribution of power). All the three must be used in 

institution building in a variety of sequences and combinations, 
t 

The. Latent Dynamics of 
tho Esman Model 

Graphic presentations of models nay yet be unable to represent the 
dynamics of processes. The description of the universe of institution 
building as given by Esioan, at first si^ht, only suggests an a-grogation • 
oX "variables. ''"^'-^Ti^an.sact ion'* is the only "active" noim in liis universe. 
Dynamic relationships, 
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if any, between those "variables" have to be searched for in Esman*s 
elaboration^. With thic j.n mind, the following statements included in 
Esman's ovm description and discussion of the model should be examined; 

1. To institutionalize, the elite or the leadership must manip- 
ulate both the internal structure of an organization and- its 
external relationships. "Building viable organizatio*is and 

managing their linkages are closely interrelated aspects of 

' 28 

a single institution building process." 

2. Leadership is the single most important variable in the 
process of institution building. 

3. Leadership makes power-and-inf luence transscctions with the 
outside environment to enable the organization to become an 
insti tution . 

>^ 

h. The internal struc'^'ure is manipulated so as toJ^^^' 

(i) Get a proper distribution of labor, i.e., of roles 

within the organization, 
(ii) Establish appropriate formal and informal patterns of 
^. internal authority, 

(iii) Establish appropriate coirL^unication systems, 
i (iv) Build commitments on p^rt of the Organizational personnel 
to institutional doctririe and program of action of the 
organi^jiation, and ^ 
(v) fiisialilish methods of ru;dialin,<^. arul rcsoLdng disputes 
between role incumbents, 
5. Both internal structure and external environment are dealt 

with through strategic planning and operational monitoring (>y 
bringing the best in organizational theory, and administration 
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and management research findings, to bear on particular 
problems .of institution building.) 

It is in such propositions that the Esman model Qt institution 
building is anchored. TJie first se%' of statements gives us some idea 
of Esman' s world view. Those statements help put his model in perspective. 
The second set of statements explores the dynamics that might be latent 
in the model. These statements tell us a little bit 
about how Eyman sees those variables coming into dynamic , 
relationshijps as the institution building processes are initiated by 
leadership. • . ^ ^ 

V 

Criteria for Evaluation 
of Institution 'BuildLip; Models 

Models of institution building, like other models of change, 
must satisfy formal criteria of description > explanation, prediction ^ 
and control ,as vjell as the scientific methodological requirements of , 
objectivity and scepticism. Some further substantive requirements may 
be stated as follows: ^ 

. (l) Specificity to the Universe of Institution Building , An 

institution building model will almost certainly be a systems 
model. It should, however, be such a translation of a general 
syotcr^s model that hac been marie* spaclflc to the univorive of 
institution building and organizational design, 
(i) Generalizability across Societies and Culturen . VJhile a 
model of institution building should be specific to the 
^ universe of institution building, it should be generalizable 
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across societies ajrid cultures. An institution building 
^ jnodel should be applicable to the developed world and to 
the underdeveloped, to the free v;orld and to the colonized, 
to highly regimented societies such as USSR, and to soft 
states cind systems of "institutionalized instability," 

(3) Discriminations ^in regard to Institution Building Tasks . 

The 'institution ^building mo 'el should be able to discriminate 
in regard to the differing' scope and structure of .insti-. 
tut ion building stiuations and provide strategies for 
performing needed tasks. Thus it should cover instances 
that involve (a) cr'r^ating a ne^^ instituf' 1, (b) expanding 
and upgrading an existing instituti^on, (c) cre< ti^ new 
institution but incorporating an existing unit inoo it, 
(d) reforming and institutionalizing an existing nebulous 
organizational structure, (e) carving out parts f-rom an 
existing institution ^to create a new institutional mech- 
anism,, (f ) institutionalising inter-organizational 
relationships, and (g) terminating the life of an organ- 
ization that is no more needed, 

iS) Enif?:ineerinfc Bias , 'An institution building.model should nave 
^an engineex-.'^ bias. It should be , possible to use the model 
to develop^situational strategies for undertaking institution 
-Wlilding tasks. Institution building is change-oriented. 
Often the setting /up of an institution involves the use ^ 
of an institutional strategy to bring about social, political, 
economic or educational change within a social system. Insti- 
tutional redesign, again spells change in the status quo, 
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.. -th clients a„i institution^ networks s^o^ding the 
r^esi^^i institution. A„ i^^titut'ion .uiMin.-^oder 

Change process. - / 

{■ -^Y^t.pm StruGturp. - Since 

^ -an institution buiMi'ng model prWesses to dP.l • 

i'iuxesses to deal -with induced 

, . or Pl™«i cn.,e, it sHoula also .ocus o. the pl^ne.s o. 
^ -a„,e, ana actor s.ste„s »Mc. a.e .o..in, on t.e institution 
• ^uiMin, tas.s. ^ese actor systems' .a. ha.e dl..e.ent 
structu.es ani relationships .itH the institution in the ' ' 

making,, or being sub ie- ted tn i-^A • 

6 b Dje^tea to redesign. Institution 

""iMers in one case ..y .e a tea, of fo.ei^ exoerts, in' ' 

another case a po«erful national cWttoe.' m on. case 

■ their national c„«iuee .ay .e a high po,.er^ _ 

House tas. .orce. I„ other „o^s, di«e.ent connotations 
Of innuence relationships .et„een innovators and •a.opte.s ' 
•-iU e>ist in di„«e„t contexts of institution ^„ildi„, . ' 
an institution huiMin, „odel .ust ^e ahle to accost foj ' 
an the various congelations of influence and co.pUance 
''-'''^^^^'^''''''^^^^^ ^e institution 

bul^^inc process is a conhina.tion of the processes of (a) 
organisational .esi^ and (h) organisational la.ch „ithin the ' 
institutional space of a ;ocict.. ^ i„,,,,„,,„„ ,;„,,,^„^ ' 
"odel, therefore, .ust have a dual .consciousness, it shouM 
■take accost of introversion aM extroversion a*, the sa„e 
ti.o-, Institutio„s^,ust be desiied to be inte..ally ' 



consistent functional systems of rolec and rules for 

relating those rolesf On the other hand, they must be 

> 

externally consistent. ITiat is, they should be able to 
"take on" to the existing institutional networks and needs 
systems of the society or a sub-culture. 

(?) Adjustable Molar-Molecular Focus . An institution building 
model should have an adjustable focus for moving easily 

^ between molar systems and structures and molecular con- 
figurations of groups and individuals. It should be able- 
to combine psychological and sociological approaches, 
dealing wit'h individual3 and structures at the same 'time. 

(8) - Understandable, Useable, Explanatory An institution 

building.' model should have referents in the real world of ' , 

institution building. Finally, the model should be able to 
explain the success or lack of success of institution build- 
ing efforts; and since good explanation can help both plan 
and predict future actions, a good model wil] be useful 
both in planning and predicting. 

A Critique of the 
Esman Model 

Evon thouf;}! the Esman model, when first proposed, had meant modestly to 
an orient iiu^ dc^vic*-, it Jiiis ^inc<« uonc lUroupjh extensive I ic^ id- ( (»s t inji; and 
various advocacies. The review that follows, now critiques/ the luodel-with- its 
elaborations, Su<'b a coiuprelion«sive and systematic revieiv .^hould help rcsoarche 
and practitioners b<>tter understand what the Fsman rnodol jan do and uhat it 
can not do. 
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li Transactions and Sxchan^!:e 
Relationships 

Even a cursory^ look at the ^aphic presentation of the Esman 
model should poinl; up problems with the definition of the concept of 
transactions. A transaction, essentially, should involve interaction 
between two parties. One party in this model is, clearly, the Institution . 
Who else is involved in the transactions? Are Linkages the other party? 
A reading of Esman 's discussion of his graphic model indicates that 
transactions are jnade through linkages by an institution for purposes 
of maintaining a network of exchange relationships with a limited number * 
of organizations in the environment. These transactions may be enabling , 
functional , normative , or rather diffused . This confused definition of 
transactions ^has caused practitioners using the Esman model to have 
faund difficulties in "analyzing transactions separately from linkages. "-^^ 

2. Linka(g,-es, and Linkage 'fiypes 

Linkages are systems of transmission. They should not be defined 
in terms of the messages that are transmitted over them, such as: infor- ^ 
mation. support, values, authority, pur suasion, affections,- and courtesies. 
Such a definition of linka/^es would be useless, especially when the same 
linkage could indeed fulfil different trancmiSGipn tacko at different 
times. It would be like categorizing'^ radio receivers in terms of the 
broadcast mescaAes Ihey receive rather than, for example, as AM and FH 
radio receivers. 

It will be closer to the tradition of sociomotry (and of infor- 
mation theory) to define linkage as the state of being linked and to 

17 
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.distinguish between forxnal and informal linkages, Inlormal iimkages could 
post^ibly DC implicit in the formal; but the model makes no such hint. 

This distinction between formal and informal linkages opens up 
two possibilities which the Esnan model does not consider, A consider- 
ation of informal linkages would direct attention to informal systems 
within organizations, , the hunan architecture built in the shadow of 
formal and technical systems. This, in turn, would point up to the 
need and modes of inter-hierarchical communication and behavior within 

^institutions. Thus one would be able to focus on the decision-making 
process within institutions as a combination of ^ hierarchical command 
and bargains of informal pov/er involving both competition and cooperation. 

3* Institutional Variables or an 
A^rcrer^ate of Variables 

The five "variables" -- leadership, doctrine, program, resources, 
and internal structure -t characterized by Esman as institutional var- 
iables are an aggi^egate of constructs that do not seem 
to be embedded into an articulated theoretical structure. These con- 
structs need to be dissolved into a f ormililation at once more parsimonious, 
' comprehensive, and general. 

Consider conceptualizing an organization as a social entity 
emerging from an invention of roles and rules for relating those roles, 
previa cd with reGOumcr, to do work in an crr/lronirtent .^ 

The Role variable will subsume Esman' s leadership. Bui it will 
have greater content insofar as ii will also include o^her than leader- 
ship roles and will i^elate ihe conceptualization to the tradition of 
role theory. 

IB ■ • . 
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— .Uo„ .... - 
~ 0. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

. ...ee .e^i„,„, ^ ^^^^^ 

program and resource<^ n^^/i 4. 

va.UUes ■ independent!, ,3 institutional " 

and di„„3. transactions ^e t.e o...i.ti^ .it. it: 
environment. These "v^t^^.^t ' .. \ 

tHe o.,an...tion and the environment that s»ro»ds.it ^e ' ' 

Will hp nr^n . ^unasvit. The organization 

will be provided resources so that 1 i- . • 

that It can. m return, provide to the " 
env.ron.ent. a program according to a doctrine. 

- dennitionai p.ohie„s connected „ith each individual insti- 

tutional variable in .sm.. .odel are ^„,, , 
. /■ i^et ^s take each variable 

ioi discussion in turn: ~ • 

Leadershi-p 

Leadership is considered by filman -i^ +h« • 
. . , . ^ f ^ ^^"Sle most critical 

'/araaDie, yet it is nut well-defined \ T . 

-or.al le^ership. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

or.a.i.ation gets more eon.o.ded i. . attempt to accommodate th^ 
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definition of leadership would suggest that* perhaps the consumer is also 
a leader since he would structure the organization by buying or not buying 
goods and services produced by the institution. Finally, in emphasizing 
the "leader," the structural aspects of the organization get played down. 

Doctrine 

Ihe definition of doctrine is, a^gain, weak in Esman's model. 

33 

Jorns considers the concept redundant because doctrine would be the 

part of the problem of making normative transactions. 

One wonders why the word used is not simply policy . ' Policy can 

be defined as a statement of intentions of the elite in a society to 

direct and to harness social power for new social outcomes. Such a 

view puts policy making ajid institution building in an mambiguous 

« 

relationship in the dynamics of planned change. Such a perspective 
generates new insights. 

35 

It has also been suggested^"^ that the use of word p;oals instead 
of the word doctrine would have been at least more heuristic. The 
concept of organisational goals has generated much useful discussion 
in the literatiure of organizational behavior and such use would have, 
therefore, attracted attention to the dynamic multiplicity of organ- 
izational goals, including at the same time: 

(i) Official rules and regulations of the institution, 
(ii) ^/fhai the top level management views the goals to be, 
(iii) What the v/orkers' view the goals to be, and 
(iv) What society views the goals of an institution to bei^ 
Thic would have enabled the institution builder to ask -.one 
very useful questions. 
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Propyam 

"Program" is a rather harmless concept in the form in which It is 
used in the model. It is at the^same time useless in explaining insti- 
tution building processes. Good programs do not always assure survival 
of an organization and its subsequent institutionalization. Pl'ogram 
merit does not always matter. 

Resources 

Esman is not unambiguous about the concept of resources. For 
example, he uses different lists of resources in references to this 
variable at different stages of his discussion. More significaiitly , 
he does not ^ clarify that resources are needed both by innovator 
systems and the client systems for new technologies to be adopted and 
institutions to get institutionalized. 

Internal Structure 

Esman 's concept of the internal structure of an organization 
does not acknowledge the living systems within organizations. The 
subordinate strata within organizations are also unnoted. It seems 
that his concept of leadership^ crowds most else off the conceptual 
stage./ 

5. Ihe Theoretical Anchors of the 
Soman Itodel 

We have pointed out how the Esman model does not akays inlogralo its 
concepts and constructs and their organization with other ((?f;tc<I ihc- 
oretical traditions. One could relate the model with a systems 
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perspective. But opportunities to build connections with other the- 
oretical traditions, such as infonnation theory, sociometry, organ- 
isational behavior, role theory, exchange theory are left to others to 
be discovered and exploited. 

Siffin has suggested three related formal problems vdth the 

model: 

a. Not a Theory 

Siffin in a review of the Esman model shies from according it the 
status of a theory. Theory, by definition, is "a general statement of 
some regular, predictable relationship between two or more types of > 
things." The institution building perspective does not explain 
institutionality as a quality related to some other quality or qualities 
in a regular, determinate (or probabilistic) fashion that can be ob- 
served. ^'-^^ The statements constituting the Esman *s perspective, Siffin 
further suggests, are "as if" statements rather than "if /then" state- 
ments. In the words of Anatole Rapoport, whom Siffin quotes, the ^ 
Esman 's perspective has "explanatory appeal" rather than "explanatory 

« 

power. " 

b. A Priori Nature of the Model 

The Esman model, Siffin, -^'^ again, has suggested, is a priori . 
.Siffin asserts that the model "was not built by the sifting, sorting, 
and aggrogatinr: of largo number of caeca or oxperiuricoo; " it was ^ 
simply asserted as a perscription. (The mocJol has .since undergone much testing.) 

c, Unoriented, and Disoriented 

The model is unoriented, according to Siffin, for "it does not 
include a specification of the limiting conditions of its pertinence." 

22 
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It can also be asserted here that the model is disoriented . It 
does not indeed include a specification of the boundar^ies of the phenomena 
it does deal with. While the author asserts that the model could be 
used both in intra- md international contexts, the underlying assump- 
tions of the model relate to institution building in the international 
context as part- of a technical assistance effort and not within national 
contexts. , ' ^ 

The model mnkos distinctions between planned change- nnd 

autonomous and random change, but it ^ does ndt develop any discriminations 

about change events and episodes witbA n 4 ;he universe of planned change. 

The user is, therefore, unable to address important distinctions between 

institution building as part of tectaical assistance within a diplomatic 

setting with geopolitical considerations and intercultural and inter- 
organizational complexities;-^^ and institution building within national 

settings which even though a political process, is very different from 

the former phenomenon both in scope and dynamics. 

6. ' Building an Institution or 
Transforming a VJhole Culture? 

Esman's definition of institution building is grandiose. The 

phenomenon that Esman aims to include in the model is too large for his 

^1 

perspective. Philip Selanick^s definition of institutionalization is 
quoted by Esman with approval: To institutionalize is to infuse with 
value beyond the technical requirements of the task at hand. Esman and 
Bruhns have elsewhere distinguished betw<?en an organization and an 
institution: An institution, they suggest is 
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... an organization which incorporates, fosters, and protects 
normative relationships and action patterns and performs 
functions and services which are valued in the environment. 
Thus, while all institutions are organisations of some type, 
not all organizations are institutions. 

There are several ^problems with this definition. 

First, we do not know how in tHe real world to distinguish 
between an organization and an institution.. How do we know that an 
organization has now become "change-inducing, change-protecting, and 
formal" and, therefore, has grown, up to be an institution? 

Second, and more importantly for a change maker, how does an 
institution builder promote the metamorphosis of an organization* into 
an institution? Esman suggests that an institution builder should con- 
cern himself with innovations that imply (a) qualitative change in 
norms, (b) in behavior patterns, (c) in individual and group relation- 
ships, and (d) involving new perceptions of goals as well as means in 
the society. That is nothing less than a total transformation involving 
changes that are cultural, political and technological at the same time. 

Change in individual behavior may Xesult in new individual and 
group relationships. These new individual and group relationships 
may get support rfrom new internalized norms. These new internalized 

norms may have implications for life and work within organizational 

» /' * 

settings.' A critical mass of organizations with new values and structures 

may lead to new perceptions of goals and means in the larger society. 
But an institution builder must distinguish between cumulative 'pos- 
sibilities and certain events. To contemplate large-scale societal 
chang^ through particular institution building projects can become 
absurd . 

24 
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Esman does not take his own definition of institution building 
very seriously, or rigorously. He talks of institution building, but 
he bends to strategize for organization building. Ihere is much emphasis 
upon using functional, enabling, normative and diffused linkages to 
produce the transactions needed for an organizational launch arid survival 
with the probability of the organization ^becoming institutionalized. 

' Questions of evaluating institutionality and the resources 
needed to achieve institutionality are lightly treated. . 

7. The Donor (innovator) System 

The Esman model seems to equate the elite with leadership (which 
is described as a group phenomenon) and considers leadership to be the 
single most important variable. It does not address the donor (innovator) 
system in its own righ^. 

Like many oth'er chsunge models, it smacks of a victim orientation — 
the client organization to be built or rebuilt, the organizational 
personnel to be formed, the environmental transactions to be actualized 
to change the organization into an institution. The model does not 
extend to encompass consideration of the possibility that the goals, 
structures and competencies of the donor system may often better explain 
successes or failm^os than what the client system did or did not do, 

« 

8 . Value Confusion 

The model uses some highly valve laden words like "leadership" 
and "educational processes" in its discussion of the institution build- 
ing processes. Regardless of Esman 's assertion of the educational and 
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humanist orientation of the model, reviewers have characterized it as 
technological, technocratic, ethnocentric, elitist, and generally lacking, 
in humanism. Some of these comments are exaccerated but they are not 
without some basis. ^ 

Esman does posit the intent of institution buiMing as bringing 
to the recipient system new physical and social technblogies. There 
lurks here an implication in that, without this noble intervention 
from above, the technology in question would have remained beyond the 

' acquis! tional and accommodational competence oT those in the culture to 
whom it is introduced. 

Again,, the bureaucratic model is ascumed —valued distinctively 
as the appropriate instrument in all discussiort. Structural innovations 
such fas temporary systems, adhocracies , etc., are not ftccommodatecl . 

c 

The ethnocentric view of a technical assistance specialist has 
. proved to be jarring to some but more so Esman 's elitist point of view. 
For example, Esman does not explicitly stress any need to relate^ with 
subordinate systems vJithin organizations or to the value systems of 
client groups outside of those organizations, save in terms, of obtaining 
"the appropriate change." 

This' author is sympathetic with Esman* s view of the role of 
the elite groups within societies^ and organizations. However, such 
elites can and should ''have systems of ideas that are compatible with 

'thoco of subonlinato systems. Thoy can,- in principle, admit of mech- 

t 

anlsms of participative interactions. That is, the elite can make 
collaborative and moral uses of power. Yet there is confusion or 
ambiguity or incompleteness at the least, in the model's posture 
^toward the value implications of the planning of change by one for the 
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other, Esman disposes of all this by suggesting that planned change be 

both educational and political and rejecting v/hat he calls coercive 

* \ 
change • 

Now', if change is a political process it must involve a use of 
power (sanctions and other authority if not physical -coercion) . By 
avoiding explicit consideration of sanctions in talking of change 
strategizing, ,the model leaves one in doUbt about the realitios- 
of change dynamics. Resistance^ ^n^ conflict must be considered • Coercion 
must be ,examined* The inability to do so is likely to make a change 
agent rather naive. Unless the^ uses of coercion, social sanction, and 
ether modes of power are understood, the change maker will be unable tc 
cope with a change situation in which other actors (competing elite, op: 
resisting elite) are using authoritative strategies. There is a need for 
^incorporating and acknowledging the use of power in the institution build- 
ing process^ and 'for accepting power as a conceptually neutral force 
which can be moral and not corrupt, collaborative and not always a 
competitive aspect of a win-lose situation. 

9. Change is not Differentiated 
Esman perceives institution bCdlding as "an ongoing patteim oi^ 
relationship in vjhrch individuals, groups, and eopoclally or^^anizations, 
each participating in an area of activity, create and protect their 
interects. "^^^ Yet he does not provide a conceptual mechanisn-i to 
handle these relationships between individuals "^nd individuals, individ- 
uals and groups, gro.ups and other groups, groups and organizations, etc. 
That is, he provides no taxonomy of change events that might be taking 
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place simultaneously vrithift the f^ame one institution-building episode. 

This lack of a taxonomy of . molecular (sub- systemic) change events 

inhibits an. understanding of the real dynamics of change In which molar,- 

system level, changes are actualized through -a multiplicity of molecular 

change events'. The model does not conceptualize change in molar- molecular 
-J * 

tenrvS. Thus it does not facilitate the combination of ^ideographic , and . \ 
nomothetic approaches. Em^haksis on leadership and attention to structure 
oannot.be easily combined, ^'or this reason it is difficult To follow in 
Esman's discussion the shifting of gears from cultural change to organ- 
izational change, from organisational change to group and individual 

initiatives. The model does not present the conceptual equivalent of 

^7 The 

what we have elsewhere labelled a$ "configuration plotting. " 
institution builder without this tool cannot tlearly delineate the 

linkages between the various actor configurations within an overall 

chstnge event, or perceive the pathways for the' flow of his information, 

^ ^influence, and power. Ke is unable from this model to see possibilities 

for alternative pathways of influence, or for coalitions and collaborations 

with other influentials, consultants and support- systems. He is not 

helped to develop adaptive approaches to unanticipated contingencies. 

10. A Model of Partial Concern 

In short, the model remains a model of partial concern. It 
talks more of "organizational launch** vdthin the network of existing 
institutions but not much of "organizational design." Esman's concern 
clearly seerns to be of a student of public 'administration rather than 
of an organization theorist and practitioner. 
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11. Neglect of Stratep:izln^>- 

hQ 

Siffin 'characterizes the Esman model as a static model. He 
suggests that: "the perspective is static in the sense that it identifies 
a set of topical areas without (a) saying how they are interrelated, or' 
(b) saying what to do about the respective categories." 

Not surprisingly, little attention is'' paid by Esman to strategiz- 
ing with the model. Vfhere does one enter the system? How does one 
invent solutions? What is one doing when engaged in the, process of 
developing strategies? What values are boing created or increased or 
discounted? 

The model claims to -be useful as a "means of identifying operational 
methods and action strategies that could be helpful to practitioners and' 
to persons actively engaged as cnange agents particularly in cross cultural 
situations. But it only goes so far as to suggest that institution 
builders do "strategic planning" and. "operational monitoring." 

The model asserts that leadership is important; that sometimes one 
man can dominate a leadership group., and that change of leadership in 
that case should be considered a possible option. It recommends that 
doctrine be shared with staff to increase their commitments to the organ- 
ization; to establish expectations of performance; to provide standards 
for decision-making; to provide criteria for evaluating results. It 
suggests that structure be adapted to shifts in program emphasis or other 
chajfiges. ^It proposes that resources be mobilized to ensure steady and 

reliable availability. 

i 

If these are the tasks of leadership, j^hen leadership should solve 
all problems, build all linkages, make all transactions to its o™ 
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advantage and yet always. be engaged in learning and growth of self and 
others. Good Luck! 

12. Problems of Evaluation 

A proper charge model is, as Cuba and Stuff lebeam^^ have suggested, 

also an evaluation model. No wonder Siffin demands^"^ that institutional- 

ity be part of the model. In attempting to use the model analytically, 
52 

^^^S^ Si 2i problems with operationalizing and consequently 

evaluating institutionality . Despite other statements, survival seems 
to be the residual index of the institutionality of an organization. 

An index of institutionality should be developed. Questions like 
the following must be answered: In Sector X is Institution A more 
institutionalized than Institution B? Again, is Institution A in Sector 
X more institutionalized than Institution L in another Sector Y? 

The Esman Model— Vdth 
A Possible Correction 

What should be done with those various critiques of the Esman 
model? Theories, models, and ideas in general die put of neglect rather 
than from criticism. Critiques are often kisses of life to models and 
theo2^ies. , • ; 

The Esman model should not merely bo critiqued; something should 
be done with it. Corrections should be suggested. We thus ^^opose a 
reconstruction of the model. It does not take care of all the critiques 
presented in the preceding. It does seek to romoye some of the moot 
glaring problems. 

o.u 
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This transformation is conceptually more compelling and somewhat 
more parsimonious, yet its explanatory potential is not reduced. Resources, 
an Important part of any change effort, are not disregarded but are treated 
as part of exchange transactions. The institutional obligations to the 
environment (program as doctrine in action) are not omitted, but 
encompassed in the institution's transactions with other institutions 
and the client systems and publics in the environment. On the other hand, 
the concepts of roles and rules bring us into the mainstream of role 
theory and organizational behavior which can help us in developing organ- 
izational design strategies. It is one further step. Others are needed. 
E.g., to deal vath power as a dynamic in the domain of concern.. 

Conclusion 

It is easier to critique theories and models than to construct 
them. Theory construction in social science is even more hazardous. 
Esman himself has claimed only that his model is a speculative theory, 
a concept generating mechanism. On a historical estimate Esman 's model 
merits the critical attention of the sort attempted here, A current 
estimate indicates the need for new departures. 
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